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flew to the lovely mourner, and offered that moment to repair his foul offences by matrimony. The old man, who had only pretended to be dead, now rising up, claimed the performance of his pr omise, and the other had too much honour to refuse. They were immediately conducted to-church, where they were married, and now live exemplary instances of conjugal love and fidelity." Either Goldsmith is not guilty of this farrago of foolery and anticlimax (the italicised passages in which may be specially commended to notice) or it must once more be owned that truth is inconceivably stranger than fiction.
But although, in the opinion of the present writer, Miss Stanton's equivocal " history" is to be classed among the doubtful contributions of Goldsmith to The British Magazine, there are some other pieces concerning which there is no necessity to speak hesitatingly. Two of these, indeed, like the " Reverie at the Boar's Head," were afterwards included among the acknowledged "Essays" of 1765. One is an excellent homily on the " Distresses of the Poor," as exemplified in the cheerful philosophy of an humble optimist, who, battered almost out of shape by war and privations, still contrives to bless God that he enjoys good health, and knows of no enemy in the world save the French and the Justice of the Peace. The other, in which a shabby fellow, found lounging in St. James's Park,relates the "Adventures of aStrolling Player," has already been referred to in chapter iii., as probably reproducing some of the writer's own histrionic experiences. By October, 1760, however, the month in which it was published, Goldsmith was already well advanced in a continuous series of papers which were to prove